PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

¥*¥ 

If a patient’s feet and legs are cold, a single blanket, folded, may be 
placed with one-half over and one-half under the legs. 

E. H. 

Salt water should be used for boiling rubber goods—a fountain 
syringe, nipples, etc.—for it preserves them better than plain water. 

J. B. 

White grapes are a nourishing and appetizing dessert for a little 
child, and they are said to be fattening also. They should be peeled and 
seeded. 


A good way to warm a bed-pan is to lay a hot water bag across it. 
I his is especially handy where an enema is being given and there is not 
time to heat the pan by putting warm water inside it. 


A child >s feet may be warmed bv putting one at a time into a muff. 
Ihis often saves the necessity of taking off shoes and stockings, and the 
child can play with a book or toy more easily than if trying to keep its 
feet against a hot bag. 

E. H. 

If it is desirable to heat a room quickly for a baby’s or child’s bath, 
it can be done by filling the bath-tub with hot water. I have found that 
the temperature of a moderate-sized bath-room can be raised 5° F. in 
less than fifteen minutes by this method. 


Date butter is digestible and nourishing. It may be given with 
bread, as a sandwich, for a child or invalid. The dates should be care¬ 
fully washed, then put on the back of a stove, with a very little water, for 
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an hour. The object is to steam, and soften them, not to cook them. 
They are then pressed through a strainer. A quantity can be made at 
once, as it will keep. 


Milk will keep better when standing in a dish of water. Where the 
ice supply for a night is doubtful, and no more can be obtained, the bottle 
of milk will be less likely to sour if put into a pail of water and set in 
the ice-box. The same theory holds true when it is necessary to .keep 
milk standing in an open window. If put into a pail of water, it will 
neither turn sour nor freeze as quickly as if standing alone. 

J. B. 


A VISITING NURSE’S BAG 

It may be of interest to the visiting nurses who are subscribers to 
The Journal to read a short description of the nursing bags now in use 
at the Vanderbilt Clinic, New York. These bags are made of straw, on 
very much the same plan as the light dress-suit case, and are manufac¬ 
tured in Japan, but can easily be bought at any store selling oriental 
goods. 

As will be seen in the accompanying picture, they open at the top in 
the same way as do the doctor’s bag, are lined with brown linen, which 
can be removed and cleansed, as also the covers, which are made of thick 
brown rubber rain-proof material. The straw handles are protected by 
brown braid, which can be removed when soiled. We are now having 
made longer leather handles, which can be slipped over the arm. They 
are capable of holding three three-ounce bottles, an apron, towel, instru¬ 
ment bag, powder box, bandages, dressings, etc. The weight is three 
pounds five and a half ounces, and, as every visiting nurse knows what 
it means to walk long distances and climb many stairs with a heavy bag, 
we hope that at least in this respect our venture will prove successful. 

Elsie T. Patterson, 

Nurse in charge Vanderbilt Clinic, New York. 



